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CATHEDRAL MUSIC AND COMPOSERS. 

No. XII. 

Contributed by E. Holmes, Author qf the " Life of Mozart." 

The compositions of Battishill and Wesley 
bring the history of Cathedral Music down to 
the commencement of the 19th century ; after 
which, with the exception of certain fugitive pro- 
ductions claiming no permanent distinction for 
their authors, there remains little more to be 
noticed than the gradual decline and corruption 
of the original power of our fine English school 
of church music. In the cathedral style we 
naturally look for the permanent — for music 
which shall be superior to the influences of secu- 
lar taste and fashion; but alas! by degrees all 
our vantage ground has been surrendered ; the 
taste of the day has had its influence in the 
church as elsewhere; and by the endeavour to 
please, through associations with this or that 
favorite style, out of doors, even to adaptations 
from , the modern music of Mozart, Haydn, or 
Beethoven, all the boundaries and landmarks of 
the style have given way. 

For a long time these innovations were zea- 
lously watched and strongly reprehended by ju- 
dicious critics. The composer who even happily 
introduced a modern harmony or unauthorized 
chord into any newly-published anthem or ser- 
vice, and exemplified in it his refined skill in 
blending the new and the old, did not escape un- 
censured. But by degrees the desire of effect 
could not be repressed — every modern combi- 
nation of pianoforte music, of quartett music, and 
of the symphony, has been heard in the cathedral, 
not only in the voluntaries but even in the ser- 
vices, where the organ has sometimes borne the 
prominent part, and left the subordinate one to 
the singers, and with the enlarged construction of 
organs, and the superior skill of modern players, 
the music produced has not been bad ; but with 
this our individual national style ceases, we bor- 
row our effects from abroad, and we must give 
the glory of such church music as this to Ger- 
many rather than to England. 

In reviewing the minor cathedral composers of 
the 18th century, the first who strikes the eye 
with some surprise is Kent, because though one 
of the feeblest in original invention, he is still 
in great request and popularity throughout the 
country. The great circulation of the works of 
tins composer proves to what an extent facility 
and convenience may command success. The 



number of solos in his anthems, in which singers 
are made to shine at small expense of preparation, 
is one cause of their favour among performers — 
for where is the voice, however harsh or rude, 
that does not please at least its owner when he is 
performing a solo ? The movements are also 
short and contrasted, and the modulation and 
flow of the parts in the choruses such as are 
easily comprehended by the rural choir. 

For a circuit of many miles in the neighbour- 
hood of a cathedral, we see in the choirs formed 
in the surrounding churches a strong disposition 
to imitate the cathedral service, at least in the 
getting-up of an anthem. This is a strong feature 
of English rural life, and has furnished sketchers 
of all sorts, artists and essayists, with a pleasing 
subject, for from Addison and Goldsmith down 
to Washington Irving, the country church and 
churchyard on Sunday seem to bring home to 
every imagination welcome associations. To such 
choirs Kent has been a great contributor; but 
Dr. Nares had a higher purpose in adapting some 
of his works expressly for their improvement. 
In a paper published in 1782, he writes, " Having 
often been an auditor in country churches where 
what they called anthems were sung in parts, 
I own I have been unusually mortified by the 
performance, though at the same time I pitied 
the performers, who had against them not only 
their own inexperience, but the badness of the 
music. Nor could I help observing, that the 
same time and pains bestowed on some easy 
music composed in a good style, would have pro- 
duced an effect much more creditable to the 
singers, as well as more pleasing to the audience. 
I was therefore desirous to remedy in some de- 
gree this defect, and to supply a few pieces which 
might be at the same time within the reach of 
those performers, and not wholly unworthy the 
attention of the more enlightened part of the con- 
gregation." Samuel Webbe has also devoted a 
set of anthems, composed in a simple and yet 
good style, to the same express purpose. 

As for Kent, who has worn so well, and is still 
in so much favor in country places, it is with 
difficulty that we conceive him to be a regularly- 
bred cathedral musician. Yet such was the fact 
— he was a chapel-royal boy under Dr. Croft, 
then organist to Trinity College, and afterwards 
for nearly forty years organist to Winchester 
Cathedral. He was born at the commencement 
of the last century, and attained the age of 76. 
When we take away from the best productions of 
Kent all that he borrowed from others, he is left 
to subsist on a very slender reputation. It is said 
of him that he not only adopted the style of Dr. 
Croft, but even borrowed his ideas, and avowed 
it, as if it were a matter of course. We may 
quote the following in illustration of the simplicity 
of his character. He once said to a friend who 
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was present at the rehearsal of one of his anthems 
— " I know your thoughts : there is the same 
passage in Dr. Croft ; but could I have done 
tetter than copy him in that case ? " This license 
of quotation he is even thought to have exercised 
in the very pleasing and expressive anthem, 
" Hear my prayer ;" but we should be sorry to 
enquire too curiously, or to disturb his right of 
property in that unique production. 

The prosperity of Kent up to the present time 
only shows how much remains to be done in im- 
proving and cultivating the taste for a higher 
style of church music. In the concessions which 
have from time to time been made to singers, to 
give them florid passages when cultivated, or easy 
ones when the reverse, and in the attempt to 
create a pleasing impression by associations with 
secular music, the anthem style has gradually 
declined, and incurred some contempt. For no 
class of music is so easy to imitate as the current 
commonplace style of the anthem — and none is 
so difficult to impress with a character of real 
originality and musical worth. 

All who sing in tune, and with a degree of 
natural feeling, possess a certain power of pleasing 
their hearers, but this requires in the amateur 
choir to be very judiciously directed, and in 
music exactly commensurate to the powers ; for 
as soon as any exhibition commences, then the 
critical and comparative faculty in the hearer is 
set at work, and the impression created is often 
the reverse of that designed by the composer, as 
well as of the true meaning of the serious words 
delivered. In choral singing the faults of indi- 
vidual style are partially concealed, and therefore 
it the less obstructs and interferes with the 
general solemnity and devotional character of 
the service. But the solo singer is beset with 
unusual temptations, and is often seized by mo- 
mentary impulses which misdirect him. Here he 
thinks a shake, there a turn, would be beautiful ; 
he attempts them, fails, and in an instant destroys 
the effect of all that he had been doing before 
perhaps very meritoriously. It is the step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. We have even 
been present on an occasion in London when an 
unskilful vocalist thinking to get a little ad- 
miration cheap, and that no one was present who 
understood music, attempted preposterous flights 
and flourishes. 

But whatever is done in public should be done 
as conscientiously and with as much certainty as 
if Handel himself were listening. In the most 
remote places it is impossible to tell who by acci- 
dent may be an auditor, and the performer is 
scarcely worthy the name who is not anxious to 
acquit himself respectably in the judgment of the 
intelligent hearer. This good opinion even the 
most moderate acquirements may win, where they 
are discreetly employed and guided by sound 



judgment. For it is little understood how the 
most brilliant displays that are heard in public 
are generally carefully prepared in private. The 
singer knows beforehand all that he may attempt, 
all that he must avoid ; and it is seldom that he 
trusts to extemporaneous impulse. The late Mr. 
Mathews travelled once with a bass singer, who 
was continually ascertaining whether he had lost 
his G ; and he made the public very merry with 
his imitation of the peculiarities of that gentle- 
man. However, though it might have been 
better to conduct the experiment in private, it 
argued in the singer a sense of responsibility, and 
a desire to adapt means to ends, which is worthy 
of all imitation. 

The first thing to make church performances 
in music universally respectable, is to keep the 
simple sacred object of the art in perpetual view. 
This will effectually check the anxiety of crude 
performers for personal display ; and as for an 
effective and impressive combination, it is gene- 
rally within the reach of the experienced mu- 
sician. We have ere now been astonished at the 
accurate and beautiful performance of Handel's 
choruses which we have heard in some country 
churches in the midland counties. This music 
brings to mind a sentence of Beethoven. He 
was on his death-bed when the present of the 
whole collection of Handel's works reached him 
from a friend in London. Turning his dying 
eyes on the massive volumes, he exclaimed, 
" That is the true thing." 

It is, indeed, by preserving a lofty ideal of all 
sacred music, like Beethoven's, that the advance- 
ment of the art is best consulted ; and we much 
doubt, whether, in writing down to the level of 
inexperienced singers, some of our benevolent 
cathedral composers have not pursued a wrong 
course. The musical public must be raised 
by degrees to the true elevation of the art — 
they must be brought up to the point of real 
music, rather than that it should descend to 
them. And of these half-way things and com- 
promises between good and bad, which educated 
musicians despise, the mischief is that they erect 
false standards of taste. They have all to be 
cleared away like the scaffolding when the 
edifice is erected. But the best education in 
the art is that which is continually conducted 
by the sound and firm steps of thoroughly good 
music, which never falls into dis-esteem. And 
this at the present time is no difficulty. 

We do not learn that Dr. Nares discovered 
any strong propensity to music in his infancy. 
We read in a biographical notice of him, prefixed 
to bis anthems, that " a casual offer of Mr. Gates, 
then master of the King's choristers, determined 
a parent who had little fortune to bestow on his 
family to breed his elder son a musician, in which 
ine he studied first under Mr. Gates in the chapel, 
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and then under Dr. Pepusch." Dr. Nares appears 
to have been a cultivated man, who possessed 
general talent which would have distinguished 
him in other paths as well as that of music: 
His passion is said to have been for literature, 
and he would probably have taken a higher 
place in his own art if his powers had been 
more absorbed by its prevailing attractions. 
A younger brother, Sir George Nares, who 
pursued the law, rose to great eminence, and 
became Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
The family, if they originally wanted fortune, 
seem not to have wanted the interest of powerful 
patrons to enable them to acquire it. The first 
appointment of Nares was that of organist to 
York Minster, where the Dean, Dr. Fountayne, 
became his steady friend. Through his interest 
Nares was appointed successor to Dr. Greene, 
as organist and composer to His Majesty. The 
University of Cambridge conferred on him a 
degree, and in 1757 he succeeded Mr. Gates, as 
master of the boys in the Chapel-royal. 

Besides his anthems he produced a variety of 
other works ; — many books of lessons for the 
harpsichord, two or three treatises on singing, 
with a set of original English Duets which were 
very much admired in their day. The elementary 
productions of Nares in the instrumental and 
vocal departments of the art indicate the advance 
of music as a general pursuit in England, and that 
his time was a good deal occupied in teaching. 
As a composer he does not rank with men of the 
first power and originality, who influence their 
age ; but the marks of an elegant taste, the 
clearness and correctness which appear in his 
writings, give them a highly respectable position. 
He is melodious with a simple and natural vein 
of his own, and in his choice of harmonies he 
shows a good school. His Service in C would be 
listened to with complacency by any lover of the 
pure cathedral style, and is a very good specimen 
of his abilities. In the symphonies for the organ, 
to some of his solo anthems, we perhaps discover 
more traces of the harpsichord player than might 
be desired. The melodious psalm tunes which 
he contributed to our collections must not be 
overlooked in any estimate of his musical powers. 
Dr. Nares passed through life in great estimation 
for his excellent character, as well as his talents, 
and at his death bis anthems were revised and 
published under the superintendence of his pupil 
Dr. Ayrton. 

The successor of Nares at the Chapel-royal 
was Dr. Arnold, a musician who, from early 
intercourse with Handel, imbibed a great regard 
for good music, and is better known at the pre- 
sent day by his efforts to extend it in behalf of 
others than by his original productions. His 
collection of cathedral music, and the oratorio 
The Redemption, which he compiled from the 



works of Handel, preserving and introducing to 
the public through that medium some of the finest 
of Handel's opera songs, show the strong interest 
which he felt in the art. Though his own works 
remain mostly unpublished he was an industrious 
composer, and his anthems are said to be worthy 
of the disciple of Handel. Some of his secular 
songs still remain in favour, and the music which 
he wrote for the English opera, The Castle of 
Andalusia, is of great merit, considering the 
state of our dramatic composition at the time 
of its production. 

About the same period that Arnold presided in 
the Chapel-royal, Dr. Cooke was organist and 
master of the boys in Westminster Abbey. His 
appointment dates from about the year 1780, and 
he died in 1793, a career altogether too brief for so 
valuable a man. Among the boys whom he edu- 
cated, and whose affection his amiable disposition 
conciliated, was that eminent singer, of unbounded 
influence on the music of his time, Bartleman. 
The honour of educating such talent, and inspiring 
a taste and enthusiasm which were constantly 
devoted throughout life to the best interests of 
music, must ever remain one of the highest tes- 
timonials to Dr. Cooke. Miss Hawkins in her 
Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, and Me- 
moirs, gives the following picture of this amiable 
man : — " Everything agreeable is connected with 
the remembrance of Dr. Cooke. He was one of 
the worthiest and best tempered men that ever 
existed ; and though at an early period of life he 
had obtained a very high rank in his profession, 
he had escaped all the ills connected with music 
and prosperity. Being rather of a taciturn dis- 
position in general society, or rather, I may say, 
too modest to enter into conversation unless called 
on, his peculiar talent for humour was not gene- 
rally known. 

" No one was ever less vain of superior excel- 
lence in an art, or rather less sensible of it. He 
certainly supposed that every body could do what 
he did if they would but try, and he would lend 
his abilities to assist in the least ostentatious 
manner. When seated at the organ of Westminster 
Abbey, where, it will be acknowledged by his 
many still-existing scholars, no one excelled him 
in accompanying an anthem, he would press 
every hand that could be useful into his service ; 
and even at the risk of addressing himself to per- 
sons ignorant of the first principles of music, he 
would say to any lad who had strolled into the 
church, and found his way up to the organ, 
' Young gentleman, can't you lend us a hand 
here ? ' To his boys he would say ' Come, come, 
don't stand idle ; — put in one hand here under 
my arm.' " 

It may be doubted by practical men whether 
this general invitation to accompany and double 
the parts on the organ was ever given to stran- 
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gers ; once in a way, as a sally of humour, upon 
some one occasion when Miss Hawkins was pre- 
sent, it may pass — but the organ resents any 
mistake or trip of the fingers, and the judicious 
organist when he invites assistance, will be sure 
to know beforehand who it is that he asks. 
Among his own scholars this trait of cordiality 
is natural enough, and it shows the frankness and 
pleasant footing of his intercourse with them. 

The works of Dr. Cooke do him great honour, 
and he is one of the most solid ornaments of the 
English school. That he studied the counter- 
point of Handel with assiduity is sufficiently evi- 
dent — but still he remained master of himself, 
and every one of his works displays the inde- 
pendence of his mind, and the individuality of 
his style in composition. In every thing that he 
produced there is merit, and in some of his things 
very high excellence indeed. His Amen, a canon 
by double augmentation, stands alone in all our 
church music for its freedom, its purity of har- 
mony, and cheerful melodious effect. The hearer 
of that piece will with difficulty bring home to 
himself the severe restrictions in the movement 
of the parts under which it was composed. 

It was towards the close of the last century, 
and in the time of Dr. Cooke, that glee-singing 
began to be much cultivated in England, and his 
productions of this class have been distinguished 
for their fine expression, the easy and graceful 
flow of their melody, and the excellent construc- 
tion of their parts, The works of this composer 
were the ornaments of our first distinguished 
vocal concerts, and were supported by the talents 
of Mrs. Billington, Harrison, Bartleman, the 
Knyvetts, Vaughan, &c. With such music as 
Dr. Cooke's our great singers formed those ad- 
mirable combinations of pure unaccompanied 
vocal harmony, which have rendered the traditions 
of this Island in the art of blending voices in 
quartett and other part-singing, the admiration of 
neighbouring countries. It is now a national 
object to support, as well as we can, our supe- 
riority in this department. 

{To be continued.) 



From the Dramatic and Musical Review. 

NOVELLO'S PART-SONG BOOK (edited by 
E. G. Monk). This valuable serial, which in the pro- 
gress of its publication we have had frequent occasion 
to eulogize, is brought to a close — a title-page and 
index being presented with the number before us. By 
a reference to the table of contents, we find the names 
of some of our best native composers as contributors to 
the work ; and we can only regret the close of the 
editor's labours, believing them to have been eminently 
serviceable to the musical cause : the work contains 
thirty-six vocal pieces, twenty of which have been 
written for it ; the rest consist of English and German 
Part-songs — some of which, in the form there pre- 
sented, have never before been printed. The plan to 



be pursued, and promises held out, by this Part-song 
Book, have been rigidly and faithfully adhered to ; 
and in taking our farewell of the work, we cordially 
offer a high meed of praise to both the proprietor and 
editor, accompanied with a kind word of regret that, 
with this number, we part with an intelligent and 
agreeable fellow-labourer. 

Nos. 118, 119, 120, and 121, of Novello's Monthly 
Publications, comprise Handel's oratorio "Joshua," 
and Mendelssohn's " As the Hart pants :" the benefit 
Mr. Novello confers upon the public by this popular 
issue is indisputable ; the mode in which the works 
that come from his press are executed is quite un- 
exceptionable. 

MR. HULLAH'S CONCERTS. 

The monthly concerts conducted at St. Martin's 
Hall by Mr. Hullah, concern the progress and diffusion 
of music in a manner so unusual in the public enter- 
prise of the day, that we are happy to bear the fullest 
testimony to their high object and interesting character. 
Mr. Hullah bids fair to occupy with efficiency the 
ground which was formerly taken by the Directors of 
the Ancient Concerts ; and in the classical and un- 
common cast of his selections, he offers attractions 
which will be in vain sought elsewhere. We are glad 
to see the first-fruits of the efficiency of his classes 
made a graceful offering to the good of music itself — 
for such it is to extend in public the knowledge of im- 
portant works calculated to be of influence on the 
futurity of the art. 

An eminent example of this was afforded in a late 
performance of the Credo of Sebastian Bach's Mass in 
B minor. The choral execution of the fugues of this 
magnificent work — and it consists chiefly of fugues in 
five parts, written in complete independence of the 
orchestra — was such as to reflect very high credit on 
the classes. We have never heard music with greater 
pleasure. The slow notes of the voice parts and the 
moving parts of the instruments, mingle in such a full 
harmony, and yet preserve such clearness and contrast, 
that we have never listened to the like effects in music ; 
and in the expression of religious devout feeling, the 
choruses of the Credo exhibited the last perfection of 
the art. Their grand and solemn character fill the 
mind with those emotions which it is the object of true 
church music to inspire. In the continuous flow of 
the parts of these fugues, the mind conceives some 
idea of eternal harmony. 

A better work could not be selected to show the 
progress of Mr. Hullah's select classes. As the singer 
receives no help from what is going on in the orchestra, 
he is obliged to maintain his part with thorough good 
reading, intonation, and accent. This was on the 
whole most successfully accomplished ; and if, in the 
course of the work, a few errors appeared, they were 
not attributable to the chorus. 

At the concert in April we heard for the first time 
the Passione of Haydn, with its full orchestral accom- 
paniments, and contrasts of solo and chorus. This 
work is full of the beauties of modern melody and ex- 
pression ; and notwithstanding its successive adagio 
movements, it is not found monotonous in its effect by 
those who admire the grave and elevated style of 
Catholic church music. We were surprised that chants 
which precede most of the movements proved the least 



